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The National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 (P.L.85-864) gives spe- 
cial emphasis to the need for “Re- 
the 


use of radio, television, motion pic- 


search and experimentation in 
tures and related media for education- 
al purposes. Specilically in Title 


VI, the Act calls for “.. 


ol new and more effective te¢ hniques 


development 


and methods (1) for utilizing and 
adapting motion pictures, video tapes 
film. 


strips, slides and other visual aids, 


and other audio-visual aids. 


recordings including magnetic tapes 
radio 
(2) 


such 


and other auditory aids, and 
or television program scripts... 
for training teachers to utilize 
media with maximum effectiveness: 
and }) for presenting academic sub. 


ject matter through such media. .. 


Audio-Visual specialists, librarians, 
specialists in curiculum, and educa- 
tional broadcasters have been work- 
ing for more than a decade to achieve 
such recognition of our need for im- 
proved educational usage of newer 
media of communication. Unfortun- 
ately, the specialists have not always 
worked together. Jurisdictional and 
administrative problems have plagued 
wide-spread acceptance of sound pro- 
posals for building up the materials 
program of schools and _ colleges. 
Teacher training has suffered from 


the same division of interests. 


Cditorial. . . 


In recent months, a number of for- 
ward steps have been taken to recon- 
cile professional differences. Audio- 
visual specialists and librarians have 
agreed upon the broad outlines of a 
general program of training required 
to prepare the instructional materials 
specialist for public school or college 
service. Joint meetings have been held 
(e.g. in Michigan) by state and local 
associations of school librarians and 
audio-visual supervisors and coordin- 
ators. Radio and TV people, along 
with spec ialists in reading, have held 
some similar meetings. In short, each 
corps of specialists is now more ready 
to talk and work with others for the 
general improvement of instruction 
without undue regard for a special 
background of training or experience. 
As a result, a new and sharper focus 
has been achieved which identilies 
more clearly the importance and fu- 
ture educational roles of the media of 
communication. The chief problem 
which remains is training—i.e. how to 
acquaint the teacher-in-training as 
well as those already on the job with 
the vast wealth of resources available 
and with effective methods of utili- 


zation. 


The Teaching Materials and Equip 
ment Workshop reported in this is- 
sue was planned as one effort to help 
achieve this end. The Workshop rep- 


resented a unique example ol co- 
operation among educational special- 
ists who are responsible lor training 
in a number of areas inc luding the 
preparation ol classroom — teachers, 
specialists in reading guidance, librar- 
ians, audio-visual supervisors and 
radio and TV personnel. The Work- 
shop was conducted in the Teaching 
Materials Center of the Library at 
Indiana State Teachers College. itself 
a unique educational resource de 
signed to bring together for study and 
sampling of all 
the 


modern instructional problems. 


laboratory use a 


media pertinent to solution ol 


The nature and spirit of this Work 
shop now appear to have been nota- 
bly consistent with educational aims 
identified by Congress in the Na 
Defense Education Act ol 
1958. It is the chiel purpose of this 


issue to encourage others to consider 


tional 


holding similar workshops with ap- 
propriate local variations. Full infor- 
mation concerning special materials 
used and the demonstrations which 
were offered may be obtained by 
the 
Teaching Materials Center, Indiana 
State Teachers College.. 


writing directly to librarian, 


Watter STont 
Professor of Library Science 


University of Illinois 
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eaching Materials and Equipment Workshop 


A Review of Objectives, Planning and Results 


C. WALTER STONE, Professor of Library Science” 


The Teaching Nlaterials Center at 
Indiana State Teachers College was 
opened in the Library in 1955. The 
Center was designed lo bring lo 
‘gether tor study and laboratory use 
by teachers-in training and members 
of the college faculty a sampling of 
the full variety of modern instruction 
al materials and equipment. The Cen- 
ter was also planned as a demonstra 
lion or model department lor the 


school or college library. 


AND ProGramM 


The Tea hing Naterials and 
ment Workshop, sponsored by the 
Teaching Nlaterials Center, June 9- 
13. was conceived by NIrs. Thelma 
Bird, TNIC librarian. working under 
the supervision and direction of Nr. 
Samuel J.. Marino, Director of the 
INTC Library. Three main objectives 
underlay original workshop planning: 
(1) to advance the educational phil 
osophy represented by the 
(2) to acquaint Workshop Partici- 


pants with specilic knowledges. skills. 


Center: 


materials and equipment and how 
to employ these ellectively when us 
ing the resource unit method in teach- 
ing: and (3) to test the feasibility ol 
utilizing TMC facilities and collec 
lions in a special training program. 
Final plans lor the Workshop were 
developed by Dr. ©. Walter Stone. 
Professor of Library Science at the 
l'niversity of Hlinois and Workshop 
Assistant Alice 


Lohrer, school library avd reading 


director. Prolessor 
spec ialist also from the l'niversity of 
Illinois. served as associate consull- 


ant. 


*Professor Stone is now on leave from the 
University of Illinois, serving as Consultant 
on Mass Media. U. S. Office of Education. 
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University of Illinois 


The completed Workshop schedule 
called for presentation of general lec- 
tures and demonstrations, the as- 
signment of individual projects, and 
regular committee or group work as 
sociated with preparation olf outlines 
lor development of resource units on 
various educational levels and cover 
ing various subjects of immediate 
concern to registrants. In a general 
way, morning and alternoon sessions 
ol the Workshop were given over to 
formal meetings while fate alternoon 
sessions were reserved for individual 
contlerences and group work. lve 
ning sessions were planned to make 
possible individual and group study, 
counselling, practice work with audio- 
visual equipment, and certain special 


events. 


Stare PLANNING AND ProMoTiIoNn 


Procedures used in planning the 
Workshop were more or less stand 
ard. Beginning nearly a year in ad- 
vance, the 
Workshop 


(held to approximately $750.) 


consultants outlined a 


schedule and budget 
and 
ollered a detailed proposal to college 
ollicers which was approved in the 
early fall of 1957. Several members 
of the ISTC faculty were then in- 
vited to join the Workshop staff and 
to assist in the further planning as 
well as conduct of the Workshop. 
In addition to those named above. 
the roster of Workshop stall mem- 
bers from ISTC included Mr. James 
R. Boyle. Assistant Professor of 
Speech: Dr. Charles W. Engelland. 
Associate Prolessor olf Social 
Studies: Russell D. NicDougal, 

the ISTC Audio-Visual 
Dr. Clarence MI. Morgan, 
Director of Radio and Television: 


and Dr. Rath J. Runke. Professor of 


rector ol 


(enter: 


all, the consultants 
held three advance meetings in Terre 
Haute for the purpose ol meeting 
with ISTC Workshop stall members 


arrange- 


I-ducation. In 


and making all necessary 
ments for use of space, materials and 
equipment. 

When linally released for distri- 
bution, the Workshop program allo- 
cated approximately equal time for 
study, presentation and discussion ol 
materials and 


reading resources, 


audio-visual materials and_ services. 
and the roles of radio and television 
in programs of modern education. 
Approximately equal time re- 
served for lecture-demonstrations and 
individual or group study. Under the 
guidance of Dr. Runke and Dr. Eng- 
elland, advance arrangements were 
also made to divide Workshop par- 
licipants into those most concerned 
with elementary teaching and_ those 
more especially interested in work on 
the secondary level. 

Workshop preplanning procedures 
also took into account the nature of 
project work assignments which regis- 
trants would be asked to complete 
and the related need to acquire new 
materials for the Center which should 
be available for study. With the ad- 
vice of Drs. Runke and Engelland. it 
was planned to ask each participant 
to begin the preparation of a specific 
resource unit suitable for in 
teaching. Group meetings, divided by 
level of interest. would also be held 
lo present talks and general demon- 
strations of methods appropriate for 
given levels of service and in select- 
ed subject fields. All members of the 
participating faculty were invited and 
agreed to be available at stated times 
and places throughout the Workshop 


week to confer with students about 
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procedures, requirements and_ project 
work. It was agreed that at the close 
ol the week a letter crade would be 
assigned to the work completed by 
each participant. This grade would 
be determined by the consultants and, 
in large part, it was to be based on 
the quality of the resource unit out 


line which had been prepared. 


During the winter months, several 
additional! steps were taken to further 
Workshop planning and promotion. 
Notices were sent to professional peri- 
odicals most likely to reach prospec 
live registrants. Announcements were 
placed in the Summer Workshop 
Bulletin issued by the College, and 
a number of individual letters were 
mailed to those who might reasonably 
be expected on the basis of prior 
ISTC work or experience to have an 
interest in the Workshop program. 
In May, a questionnaire was mailed 
to those who had inquired about the 
Workshop. covering letter sen! 
with the questionnaire invited help 
in final planning through identilica 
tion of specitic problem areas and 
special interests of concern. The let- 
ler also requested background data 
and details concerning a registrant s 
grade level of service and past expert- 


ence in teaching. 


One further step was taken in ad- 
vance of the Workshop. With the 
help of all stall members, and espe- 
cially TIC librarians, a kit of Work. 
shop matetrials was prepared for dis 
tribution to participants at the time 
ol registration. This kit’ included a 
variety of lists, bibliographies and 
agenda, examples of some commer 
cially prepared materials in) which 
registrants might be interested, and 
full outlines of lectures and demon 
strations to be offered during the 


course of the week. 


On June 9, thirty-five teachers and 
school librarians registered for the 
Workshop. The group was divided 
almost evenly between elementary 
and secondary school personnel. The 
age span was wide, i.e. from early 
Iwenties past middle age. The 


registrants were drawn mainly from 
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Indiana, but live neighbor states were 
represented. Few of those attending 
had any real idea at all of the range 
olf materials available lor use in a 
modern teaching program, and_ this 
was even true lor materials in special 
subject lields in which some olf the 


registrants had been working. 


A Brree Evacuation 


At this short distance it is dillicult 
to evaluate Workshop contributions 
and results. However, perhaps cer- 
tain estimates can be made based 
upon the quality of student work 
produced, student evaluations — re 
ceived in conlerences and informal 
talks with the stall. the richness ol 
ihe program ollered, and the unique 
measure of cooperation received from 


all members of the participating stall. 


first, concerning student work, the 
quality ol student project reports 
compleied during the week was uni 
lormly high. Some registrants had 
much initial dilliculty in adjusting 
to a cross-media approach to materi 
als and in becoming familiar with 
the wide range ol indexes, guides, 
bibliographies and other sources 
which could lead them to new mater. 
ials. But. once an adjustment hac 
taken place and assignments hully un 
derstood. the results were far above 
average. It should be added that a 
number ol workshop participants ap 
peared to have had little or no pres 
ious experience in the use ol library 
materials and resources, severe 
handic ap which had to be overcome 
belore project assignments could be 


handled efficiently. 


It is obviously dillicult. in the case 
of a one week workshop ollered bor 
credit, lo assess accurately the im 
portance of evaluative statements ol 
lered directly by participants. Flow 
ever, the consultants believe they re 
ceived evidence of student enthusiasm 
and appreciation lor the experiences 
allorded by the Workshop. It is fair 
lo state that most registrants did not 
expect the rigorous work week which 
was assigned, nor did they anticipate 
the extent to which they would be 


held responsible lor completion ol 


study and project work. Evening 
hours had not been anticipated. And 
because much of the work, the termi 
nology used, and the materials to be 
studied were unlamiliar, there was 
much floundering during the first two 
or three days. However, when the 
contusion and misunderstanding had 
been cleared up, the tenor of com- 
ments addressed to the consultants 
was to the ellect that a “whole new 
world” had suddenly been discovered, 
an exciting new world” which ol 
fered challenge. Such comments 
were gratilying with this reservation 
—original Workshop planning had 
presupposed some basic familiarity on 
the part of students with fundamental 
relerences and the methods ol using 
library resources. Nlost of the “back 
tracking actually done was necessary 
simply to compensate lor deliciencies 
in student preparation. In planning 
another workshop, the consultants 
would strongly recommend that some 
special help on library use be given 
right at the outset to those who would 
admit or demonstrate (perhaps on a 
simple test form) ignorance of stand 
ard library arrangements reler- 


ence materials. 


Another measure ol Workshop Suc 
cess might be found in the unusually 
high calibre of talks, and formal and 
informal demonstrations which were 
given by members of the participating 
laculty. These produced a blend ol 
training tar ric her and more ex- 
lensive In scope than anything most 
students had experienced to date. 
Addressing members of the elemen 
lary school group on \Nlonday aller- 
noon, Dr. Ruth Runke delined the 
meaning >t the resource unit in teach 
ing and illustrated her own methods 
ol preparation at some length, even 
voing so tar as to place on exhibit 
in the Center a unit made up ol 
materials which represented several 
years of her own planning and el 
forts to build a model unit. Dr. En 
velland met and worked in a similar 
way with those primarily interested 
in secondary education. Audio-visual 
sessions of the workshop were con 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Workshop Papers 


The papers which follow offer a general introduction to three basic areas of workshop 
concern including (1) the roles of reading and other printed materials in education, 
(2) the place of audio-visual materials and related services, and (3) the administration 
of an instructional materials center. 


The papers are based on lectures given during the Workshop and have been edited 


for publication. 


She Modem Reading Program in Relation 
Jo the Qustructional Materials Program 


ALICE LOHRER, Assistant Professor of Library Science 
University of Illinois 


This session is concerned primarily 
with the art of teaching reading and 
with materials most frequently used 


to help develop reading skills. 


Our task as “teachers” (whether 
we be classroom teachers, materials 
specialists, librarians, or audio-visual 
coordinators at the elementary or 
secondary school level) is to help our 
boys and girls to develop their indi- 
vidual capacities to read and to think 
with ease and understanding. Today, 
few will challenge the fact that our 
sociely considers reading as one ol 
the most essential tools of learning. 
Basic reading skills are normally ac- 
quired during the early school years— 
i.e. in the primary grades. Yet from 
research we know that reading is nol 
merely a simple skill learned when 
we are young; it is a complex ol 
skills which are mastered as we pro- 
UTess through the grades. There is 
also an art to effective and efficient 
reading. We learn fundamentals of 
the process while in school, but we 
continue to learn to read as long as 


we live. 


Basic (Questions 
One purpose of this workshop on 
Teaching Materials and Equipment 
is to consider some of the newer tech- 


niques used in teaching; another aim 
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is to lind out how we can more suc- 
cessfully communicate ideas through 
various media:—Under what circum- 
stances do we gain knowledge, com- 
prehension, and understanding best 
the 


When do we grow more rapidly and 


through printed page alone? 
completely in maturity, wisdom, and 
achievement through combined use 
of the printed page, radio, television, 
recordings, movies or other means ol 
expressing ideas? How can we make 
more ellective use of all types olf 
materials in teaching, and what is the 
role or place of reading in modern 
education? Are the main problems 
we face the same at the elementary 
and secondary levels? What would 
be our most productive role as a 
teacher, as librarian, or as an instruc- 


tional material specialist? 


Let us look first and briefly at the 
nature of the modern reading program 
in the elementary school, and review 
live essential questions: (1) what do 
we need to know about children, (2) 
what are some of the pre-school in- 
fluences which bear on a_ child's 
readiness to master the skills of read- 
ing, (3) what is meant by the term 
“developmental” as it applies to read- 
ing in the elementary and secondary 
school? (4) are there any peculiar 
problems of reading which can be 


identilied in relation to reading in 
specilic subject matter fields? (5) are 
there some identifiable reading pat- 
terns of children in the elementary 


and junior high schools which may 


suide us in working with boys and 


girls? 


Research studies completed during 
the last thirty years have helped us 


to answer most of these questions. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


First, what does research say about 
children and how will this knowl- 
edge help us in teaching, especially 
in teaching children to read? Today 
we know quite a little about the sig- 
nificant individual differences which 
appear in youngsters. For example, 
we know that children of the same 
age mature alt different rates and that 
boys tend to mature more slowly than 
girls. even though they have reach- 
ed the age ol six. all six year olds 
have not reached the same levels of 
physical, psychological, emotional or 
We that 


children may have group patterns ol 


social maturity. observe 
interests and tastes in common but 


individuals differ from every other 
child in a group owing to difference 
in background, experience and_ the 
needs ol personality. This means 
that there is no such thing as a typi- 
fifth 
freshman in high school. Each class 


of third 
separate individuals each ol whom 


cal third grader, grader, or 


graders is made up of 
will exhibit a great variety of tastes, 


needs, abilities, and differences in 
reading skill. Applied more specili- 
cally to reading as such, this means 


that no one textbook, story book, or 
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reader will satisly the needs and in- 
terests of every child in a class. 
If for one child the book is too simple, 
for another it will be too advanced. 
For a third, the book may be readable 
in the sense of simply pronouncing 
words but meaning may not be un- 
derstood. The conceptual level may 
be too high; ideas presented may be 
too abstract, too complex, or too com- 
pletely unrelated to an individual 
child's background of expreience (in- 
cluding both the real and vicarious). 
An obvious conclusion to be drawn 
lrom this fact is that not a book, not 
a pamphlet, not a lilmstrip but a 
wide variety ol all types and difler- 
ent levels of these materials may be 
required for teaching a third grade 
the 


want them to comprehend. 


class to understand ideas we 


Sex Factors 

Research has also shown us that 
sex factors play a minor role in de- 
veloping a child's real tastes or inter- 
ests until about the age of nine. As 
children mature, sex factors become 
more and more significant. Since, as 
we have noted, boys olten mature 
more slowly than girls up to a certain 
age, this factor must be considered 
in teaching and grouping children. 
Each child's progress in school will 
be commensurate with his abilities, 
background, interests, and speed of 
maturation. The teaching methods 
and the materials we use need to be 
planned and selected with these facts 


in mind. 


DeveLopMeNTAL Neeps Tasks 

Research has also spelled out for us 
the developmental tasks of children 
and adolescents which must be mas- 
tered if a child or younthful adoles- 
cent is to find his role successfully 
in his peer group and in society. 
These tasks have been defined and 
clarified for us by Havinghurst, 
Corey, Herrick and others. And we 
know that these developmental tasks 
include among the 
broadening and deepening of intel- 


other things 


lectual concepts and value systems. 
as well as developing intellectual 
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skills and techniques of communica- 
tion. The individual must learn to 
discriminate, to generalize, and to 
make judgments, to internalize and 
accept rules; to develop a con 
science. These are some of the im 
tasks 


he taught and master within restrict- 


portant which children must 
ed time periods if they are to mature 


successtully and become well ad- 
justed individuals. Our techniques 
of teaching, then, should take the 
developmental tasks fully into ac- 


count. 


Studies in the field of reading and 
child development also stress the im- 
portance ol recognizing and fulfilling 
basic needs of children. These basic 
needs have been discused frequently 
in the literature of research and read- 
ing. and generally speaking, they in- 


( lude: 


the need for ellection and the leeling 


of belonging 


the need for intellectual security 


the need lor material, emotional, spiri- 
tual security 

the need for social and recreational 
activity 

lor doing 


the need for achieving, 


something worthy 
the need for aesthetic satisfaction 


the need for personal development 


and self-understanding 
the need for keeping healthy 


the need for planning lor the luture— 


vocational and educational 
the need for discipline or for freedom 


the need for understanding the social 
environment of the school and 


country 


the need for understanding the world 


in which we live 


Most would agree that al! these needs 
are basic to all including adults. But 


when these needs are not fulfilled. 


1S. M. Corey, and V. E. Herrick, “The De- 
velopment Tasks of Children and Young 
People,’ in School Activities and the Library, 
Chicago: American Library Association, 
1957. p. 2. 


insolar as children are concerned, 
rellect’ the 


lack. Thus, parents as well as teach- 


behavioral patterns may 


ers have responsibility for under- 
standing these phases of child devel- 
opment and for planning ways to 
meet the needs. Books can help to 


fill some of these needs vicariously. 


Home INFLUENCES 


Another signilicant. factor which 
correlates with success in learning, 
in reading and school work as a 
whole is the nature of the home en- 
vironment. Especially is this true in- 
solar as the younger child may be 
concerned. His physical and emotion- 
al well-being contribute directly to 


readiness for learning to read. 


Knowledge of how we learn to 
read and factors of reading readiness 
also pinpoint the facts that “good 
language habits, ability to listen, and 
interest in stories and books are vital 
to a child's readiness for reading. * 
This means that small children who 
have been read to by parents or other 
members of the family group, those 
who view television programs, have 
learned to play and to adjust to other 
children, have had experience outside 
the home circle. and those who have 
travelled outside their own communi- 
attended 


ly environment, nursery 


school, kindergarten, or Sunday 


school—such youngsters are general 
ly more ready to read than children 


lack Back 


ground has helped to mature them: 


who such experiences. 


they have a larger speaking and 


listening vocabulary; they speak 
more plainly; they have been condi 
tioned to an interest in books and in 
reading: they work more easily with 
others: they have discovered differ 
ences in words. They are ready to 


Children 


experience 


learn to read. lacking a 


bac keround ol need to 
have such differences acknowledged 
and the deliciencies made up in the 
means ol 


school environment by 


techniques ol teaching. and by the 


“Cincinnati Public Schools. Superintendent's 
Annual Report, 1953-54. ‘Reading: The 
First R.“’ Cincinnati Public Schools, p. 10. 
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planned grouping ol children in the 
classroom. | ‘inlortunately, loo many 
teachers still d the 


signilicance ol individual diflerences 


not understand 
and try to lorce all children into one 
mold. Each child must learn at his 
own rate and not be forced into a 
laster pace than he can take. On the 
other hand, research has shown that 


tensions 


many children in reading be- 


cause ol home and pres 
SuTCs, and lack ol al lavorable Cn- 
vironment for learning. Among par 


lac kk of 


standing ol child development fac 


ents there is much under 
tors and their relationships to learn- 


ing. 


ELLIGENC!I Factors 


The intelligence ol children has 
also been analyzed in relation to 
reading ability. Intelligence factors 
are important, but they are not the 
chiel 


child's success or failure in reading 


factors which determine a 
and in other school work. In the past, 
our methods of teaching reading were 
conse iously or uncons¢ iously based 
on the widespread assumption that 
native intelligence was the main key 
to academic success in school. Proba 
bly it is true that vilted and bright 
children will learn despite the quality 


of teaching. But now it is known to 


be equally true that many intelligent 


children are frustrated in mastering 
the skills and techniques ol reading 
because ol inadequate methods of 
teaching and because too many par 
ents and teachers do not know how 


we can and should learn to read. 


As a child 


school, growth in reading is develop- 


progresses through 
mental. The child constantly adds 
new words and meanings and each 
new learning depends upon previous 
learnings and understandings. Thus, 
reading is not merely the mastery ol 
a few simple skills. It is rather a com- 
plex continuing process ol learning. 
We continue to learn to read with 
more facility, comprehension and un- 
derstanding as long as we live. There- 
fore, in a sense all teachers at all 
levels and in all subject areas musl 


be considered teachers ol reading. 
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To help children understand the 
meaning of words and their relation 
to each other in context is the most 


all 


Sometimes we find that other media 


part ol teaching reading. 
ol communication are better adapled 


lo the 


standing ol complex ideas than is the 


purpose of building under 
book or printed page. For instance, 
the use of a given lilm, or a lilmstrip 
is olten more successful in teaching 
certain subject matter than is a text. 
In short, we must know the materials 
we use and know when their use will 
he most ellective. 


leacuinc Metruops 


(Good teaching utilizes all methods 
ol teaching reading in whatever com- 


bination seems most desirable for a 


‘class or grouping within a class. The 


methods may be—the alphabtic; pho- 
nic; the linguistic; word, phrase, or 


sentence method: story picture; in- 
trinsic; oral, conjunctive; or any other 
“best” method consistent with a phil- 
osophy of reading which is based up- 
on a child's own interests, drives, or 
abilities. No one method is the “best” 
method and no one book or set ol 
the “best” 
teachers vary their methods and ma- 
the 


each class and each individual in that 


books is to use. Good 


terials consistent with need ol 
class, using a wide variety of materi- 


als to meet individual dillerences. 


As stated above, each individual 
is unique in his reading needs, skills, 
and reading interests. These in turn 
are directly and indirectly related to 
the individual's own background of 
lile experiences and abilities. That is 
to say that each of us can read with 
sreater or less comprehension any 
given piece ol writing depending up- 
on the background ol experiences 
and understandings we bring to the 
reading process. If the vocabulary is 
familiar, it the meaning of the words 
is clear in context, if the concepts 
presented are meaninglul to us, if the 
style olf writing is interesting and 
readable, and if we are interested in 
the ideas presented, then we may 
read with ease and understanding 


ideas presented by the author. 


ProBLeMs «IN READING 


The above factors are fundamental 
lo the teaching olf reading on the 
elementary level. To these must also 
be added various problems ol reading 
to be found in various subject lields. 
leach subject, be it science, mathe- 
matics, history, or geography, has 
certain characteristically — dillerent 
reading problems. These problems re- 
late (1) to vocabulary dilliculties— 
new words or an unusual use of fam- 
iliar words, (2) one syllable or many 
syllable words, (3) readability fac- 
tors (such as the length or complex- 
ity of sentences), (4) the comprehen. 
sion and conceptual level of materi- 
als used; and (5) the background, 
interest, and ability lactors of each 
individual child. Each of these fac- 
tors is important. One child who may 
have travelled a great deal, is inter- 
ested in people and events and will 
read with skill and comprehension 
material relating to geography and 
history. But the same child may have 
dilliculty with reading about mathe- 
matics and science. His reading abili- 
ty in geography or history may be 
two to three orades above his normal 
grade level; it may at the same time 
be one or two orades below in mathe- 
matics and science. For another child 
in the same grade the pattern. might 
well be reversed. Both are perlectly 
normal, intelligent children with vari- 
ations of reading abilities in dillerent 
subject areas. Each child will need 


help lo meel personal needs. 


Flow is a teacher to cope with these 
many and varied reading problems? 
Does he gives each child in the class 
the same material to read, the same 
problems to solve—the same methods 
of teaching 7 This is the traditional 
method ol teaching or the textbook 
method. This method will frustrate 
and bore children who are beyond 
the rest of the class. It will confuse, 
bewilder, and discourage others. Had 
we limited texts, lew supplementary 
readers, and litthe or no enrichment 
materials in all subject matter areas, 
then we might have to teach all chil- 
dren alike. However, today, there is 
such a wealth of materials produced 
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lor all levels and on almost all sub- 
jects, lor all types of readers, viewers, 
and listeners, that to deny children 
access to this wealth of teaching re 
sources is to deprive them of their 
rightlul heritage. The too frequent 
lack of these resources in a school 
cannot be justified on any ground. 
State the 


school and library fields have been 


and national leaders in 

writing and speaking about this for 
> 

a long time. State and national school 

reflect 


more professional and public recog 


standards today more and 
nition of the fact that cood teaching 
to meet individual differences of chil 
dren requires a school library of 
lear hing resources to aid teachers and 


pupils alike. 


ReapiInc INTERESTS 


In discussing factors which influ. 
ence the modern reading program ol 
the elementary school, we also need 
to consider what we know about 
reading patterns of children in ele 
mentary and junior high schools. Re 
search in this field has dealt mainly 
with group interests and reading pal 
terns. Analysis of the pertinent stud 
ies shows that over a 50 year period 
basic interests of children have 
changed very little indeed. Interests 
will vary with economic or social 
crises. But, although individual titles 
change, lopics of interest do not 
change to any very oreal degree. Chil- 
dren choose mystery. adventure, chil- 
dren, horses, and dogs to read about. 
After the fourth grade, interest in- 
creases in mystery. stories and de 
creases in cowboy stories and in fairy 


tales. All children are interested in 


animals. Then, as they grow older, 


they show increased interest in’ sci 
ence, teenage, youngsters, sports and 
other recreational activities. Studies 
made in urban. and metropolitan cen- 
ters show little or no differences in 
the reading interests and patterns of 


children. 


Among the techniques used in col. 
lecting data for these studies some 
seem more reliable than others. All 
the studies have limitations. This is 


especially true of those which apply 
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group patterns to an individual child 
or where findings are generalized as 
principles proved applicable to all 
groups. The majority of studies are 
restricted to the recreational interest 
ol children, the availability of ma- 
middle class interests. 


terials and 


Individual and developmental — dif 
ferences have generally been ignored. 
Yet with all of these limitations in 
mind, we can silt out a few conclu- 


sions. 


First. we find that reading patterns 
of children may or may not reflect 
real interests. Often they simply re- 
Heet prestige factors, teaching meth- 
ods, or the accessibility of given ma 
terials to be read, to be seen. or to 
be heard. We know that motivation 
is important; that children’s interests 
are too often antagonized by tradi 


tional textbook methods of teaching. 


loa large decree, many interests of 


children are learned or conditioned 
hy teachers and by home environ 
ment so that expressed interests and 
reading patterns are simply reflec 
tions of middle class culture and do 
the 


senerally 


not necessarily represent true 


of children. And. 
speaking, it is also true that after 


children have mastered the skills of 


needs 


reading in the fourth orade reading 
habits become fairly well fixed by 
the fifth gerade. l'p until the eighth 
orade reading approa hes a climax of 


children. Good 


interest in almos! 


intensity most 
readers show an 


every field, of literature. 


Such facts are important for teach 
ers and librarians to know since read 
ing guidance can can play a vital role 
in the development of discriminating 
and lasting tastes in the reading ot 
our bovs and girls. Real reading in 
terests and curiosity about things in 
the world around him may stimulate 
a normal child to want to read to 


find 


things he 


out more about answers for 
does not know or under 
stand. Much of this natural curiosity 
and interest of children may be side 


stifled by 


teachers who fail to make sood hooks 


tracked or parents and 


essible. 


A know ledge of 


reading 


group interests 


and group patterns may 
help in book selection and in buying 
but we also need to remember that 
reading quidance, channels and di- 
rects the individual child to explore 


the books. to 


read dis« riminately, to think intelli 


isely realm of 


vently, and to keep an open, inquir 
These 


awaiting the elementary teacher and 


ing mind. are challenges 
librarian who know books, films, re- 
cordings, and other teaching matert- 
als. who know children and who 
know how to adapt their teaching 
methods to meet the differing needs. 
tastes, abilities and drives of young 
Reading aloud to children a 


sters. 


piece of literature which is a step 
above what they can read with com- 
prehension by themselves may litt 
the sights of children and whet the 
appetite for reading more so they can 
read better things. 'tilizing films. 
lilmstrips or any other types of visual 
material to extend the vicarious ex 
periences of children so they will 
comprehend more fully the meaning 
of ithe words in the texts is a tech- 
nique olten used by teachers of 
science and seography. The use of 
felthoard techniques lor clarifying 
number concepts in arithmetic 
text, or in building word comprehen 
sion also adds to fun, skill. and power 
in children’s reading. Some teachers 
use field trips, laboratories, and li 
braries to broaden and mature read 
ing interests and comprehension. 
Nlany techniques are used in teach 
ing reading when there are rich re 
sources from which to choose. Much 
more extensive reading is required lo 
day than was required thirty years 
avo. There are textbooks to be read 
in all subject areas, supplementary 
lexts, encye lopedias. almanacs, news 
papers, magazines, globes, maps. 
charts to mention a few. There are 
storv books. poems, recordings, films, 
and television to use for pleasure 
and for information. Pupils need to 
use all of these intelligently to meet 
thy complexities of life. They need 
reading power, reading skills, read 


( 


reading. 


ing materials. reading, silent 


reading. rapid slow and 
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carelul reading, thoughthal 
casual reading—each child needs to 
experience all of these and to know 
when to use them. Time to read. pro- 
vision of materials to read. teaching 
the mastery ol skills in reading, and 
instruction adapted individual 
and group needs are the goals and 
aims of modern methods of teaching 
reading at the elementary level to 


day. 


Of course, the task ol reading in 
struction does not end with the ele 
mentary grades but continues on the 
secondary level. The modern reading 
program in the high school is merely 
the refinement and further develop 
ment of skills developed in elemen 
lary classes. Since there are new de 
mands in high school, it is the respon- 
sibility of each high school teacher in 
each subject to recognize that reading 
abilities diller in the various content 
subject lields taught and that each 
pupil should be trained to read spe 
cially lor each subjec t. At the second 
ary level, the reading program is 
chiefly concerned with developing vo 
cabulary and bac kground concepts, 
developing independence and power 
in reading. and developing the abili 
ly to adjust the rate and method of 
reading to the purpose and material 
al hand. Ht is also concerned with de 
lastes in 


veloping discriminating 


reading and reintore ing awareness ol 
the joy and pleasures found in read 
me. in short. reading on the high 
school and college level is a develop 


mental and continuing proces. 


Young people in high school are 
ready to read the “Great Books.” 
Successtul instruction will stimulate 
rather than dull or “kill” appreciation 
ol what is fine and thought provok 
ing. english teachers do not alone 
share the responsibility for introduc 
ing young people to greal literature. 
l-ncouraging students to short 
stories, novels, biographies. plays. 
and poetry is equally important in 
social studies, science, art, and music 
classes, to mention only a few. Some 
of the most beautiful wrilings are in 
the field of science and history, in 


travel, letters, and diaries of the oreal 
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leaders of the world. These need to 
he brought to the attention ol young 


people. 


Tue Teacuine Unir 


(nit leaching and the use ol re- 
source units is one successtlul method 
and 


ol increasing comprehension 


deepening the meaning of what is 
being studied regardless of the sub: 
ject matter area itself. For example, 
a resource unit. history dealing 
with the lile and times of the Roman 
world includes a wide variety of read 
ing materials, maps. pictures, films. 
objects, models, and possibly record. 
ings. If this were a unit to be taught 
at the sophomore level, the books se- 
lected by the teacher and the school 
librarian) would probably range in 
reading dilliculty the seventh 
grade level to adali level ol reading lo 
abilities of — the 


class. The books would include (1) 


meet the Varying 


the available biographies of famous 
Cireek 


world, (2) the books of mythology ol 


leaders ol the Roman and 


the Greeks and Romans to represent 
back 


ground of the period. (3) the writ 


the religious and cultural 
ings of the Greek and Roman philo- 
sophers and = thinkers of the period 
lor the advanced silted students to 
dip into. (4) 
Caesar. 
ol the plays ol the period, (5) the 


Shakespeare’ s Julius 


as well as the translations 


contemporary and modern maps ol 
the period. (6) the 


geographies that shed light on the 


histories and 
events, the area, the peoples ol that 
lime, (7) the art. music and costume 
books that tell how the people dress 
ed, the lype of homes they had. the 
schools, the libraries, the museums 
that were developed. the flood the 
people ale. the way they lived, (8) 
books on archeology, (9) books of 
science, and (10) novels — all these 
to shed light on Roman life. history, 


With the 


books gO the enc vclopedias, the films. 


culture, and heritage. 


and any other teaching material 
available to help build up an enrich- 
ed understanding and comprehension 
ol what is meant by the culture and 


heritage of a past civilization. 


Teaching units, with materials 
selected to cover all phases of a topic 
and selected to meet the varying 
interests and needs of the students, 
will stimulate and inspire students 
lo read widely and wisely. They al- 


lord 


writen reports, lor projects, for crea- 


suitable material for oral or 
live expressions of all types. In part, 
this workshop has been planned to 
show the nature of such units. Other 
sessions will explain more lully the 
purpose and method of building a 
resource unit of teaching on the ele- 


But 


here it may be suflicient to say that 


mentary and secondary level. 


the unit teaching method utilizes 
all types ol instructional materials. 
meets individual needs of students, 
enriches the hackground and under- 
standing of students, develops inde- 
pendent thinking rather than con- 
formity thinking. and develops 
skills in searching for facts, organiz- 
ing ideas, gives experience in  pro- 
blem solving. and develops the abili- 


ty to think and to analyze. 


PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The roles of the teacher and the 


school librarian as instructional 


material specialists are important in 


developing effective reading programs 


in our schools at all levels. Teachers 
and school librarians work together 
lo promote the effective use of all 
lypes of teac hing materials and each 
contributes — to reading suidance. 


With a 


understanding of children and young 


common background of 
people, their shared knowledge of 
sources for material, their familiarity 
with all types ol materials for instruc- 
tional purposes, and their knowledge 
of various methods of teaching read- 
ing, they know how to integrate suc- 
cesstully the use of these materials 


in teaching. 


back- 


ground, each has spec ial competen 


In addition to common 
cies The teacher, with special sub- 
knowledge. 
taught, 


ject background and 


determines what is to be 
when it is to be taught. and how to 


teach it. He is acutely aware of in- 
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dividual differences and needs of the 
members of each class. The librarian, 
as a materials specialist, knows how 
to organize materials for effective 
use by teachers and students, has an 
awareness of the teaching needs of 


teachers in the school. is concerned 


with the personal as well as the 


From Aardvark to Foomat 


instructional reading needs of each 
student, and provides services and 
resources needed by both staff and 


students. 


Thus, the professional stalf of the 
school work together to provide, to 
promote, and to develop a zest for 


learning and a search for under- 


C. WALTER STONE, Professor of Library Science 
University of Illinois 


(On Leave, 1958-59) 


At the risk of a litle repetition, let 
me recall the Aardvark story: i. e. 
how not so long ago—the editors of 
Parade magazine called 
staff artists—men 


their living by successfully visualiz- 


together 


three who make 
ing ideas. The artists were asked to 
that 


very complete authority, the Eneyclo 


draw an animal described in 
padia Britannica. The animal was 


the Aardvark 


scription: 


and this was its de- 


“The body is stout, with arch- 
ed back: the limbs are short and 
stout, armed with strong, blunt 
claws: the ears long: and, the 
tail thick at the base and taper- 
The 


head is set on a short thick neck. 


ing gradually. elongated 

and at the extremity of the snout 
is a dise in which the nostrils 
open. The mouth is small and 
tubular. furnished with a long 
extensile tongue. A large indi- 
vidual measured 6° 3°. In colour 
it is pale sandy or yellow, the 
and allow- 


hair heing scanty 


ing the skin to show.” 


The the 


artists were very strange and won- 


results conjured up hy 
derful. And they were rather con- 
siderably different from the actual 
animal. In short, in this case, even 


the best, most precise and accurate 
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word dese ription did not convey the 
idea as graphically as could a single 


picture. 


This story illustrates again a part 
of the case for enriching our store of 
materials that learning can be 
more immediate, more concrete and 
more acurate. We don't have time 
to waste in verbalizing where words 
cannot or do not adequately apply. 
Of course, the jokes which come 
from misunderstandings of verbalism 
are legion. | haven't vel forgotten the 
story of the college instructor who 
one fine June day was startled to 
learn from examination paner 
that the “American Revolution wrote 
nasty letters to the French Revolu- 
tion. It seems that the student's text 
hook at stated that the 


“American Revolution corresponded 


one point 
roughly with the French Revolution.” 
Or how about the sixth oracer who 
remembered the equator as a “mena- 
gerie Lion running around the earth” 
—or another voungster, who at the 
end of a long lecture on geography 
the 
teacher— "Why canta monkey hang 


was humorously quizzed by 
by his tail from the equator?” “Be 
cause (the answer came back quick- 


ly) it is too hot.” 


There is another side to this coin 


however. At one time or another. | 


standing through the written and 
spoken word. This on-going respon- 
sibility lor developing a_ favorable 
climate for learning to read with 
pleasure, discrimination, and compre- 
hension is the task of the school, the 
library: the home, and sociely as a 


whole. 


suppose most of us have heard the 
10.000 


words.” It probably was Confucious 


saying— a picture is worth 


who pul forth this bit of misinforma- 
tion, and those of us working with 
stuck 
ever since it was rediscovered just 
after World War Il and used with- 


defense of 


materials have been with it 


out discrimination — in 
higher and higher budgets for films, 
recordings. maps, slides. picture 
books and so on in our schools. The 


whole idea is applesauce! It depends 


on what picture, who sees it, for 
what purpose and what the idea 
really is. A great many important 


ideas cannot be expressed efficiently 
in visual terms at all. Mathematical 
symbols may he required: perhaps 


one needs to use abstract terms 
which enable us to generalize experi 
the 
hehind them in words such as de- 
the 


like. And it is very disturbing to me 


ences and summarize concepts 


mocracy, society, culture and 
as a teacher to observe so frequently 
the use of aids and materials appar 
ently just for the sake of setting up 
an elaborate display of some pieces 
of equipment which may dazzle stu- 
dents with its electronic versatility. 
Sometimes one even sees the teach- 
er who doesn't deign to refer to an 
apple without holding one up for all 
to see, pointing out its shape. its 
redness, and taste, and so on, for 
getting almost completely at the time 
that materials of instruction are in- 
tended to help introduce ideas and 
experiences that are new, or out of 
the context of daily living and where 
we need new recognition of strue 


ture, function and importance. 
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In short. in the field of instructional 
materials we still have not golten over 
all of our crowing pains! Some ol 
you may have seen the cartoon which 
shows the frightened little girl in the 
literature class tied to a stake in front 
of the class. The teacher hold up a 
burning torch ready to light the fire 


And the 


buted to a small youngster siting in 


under her. caption attri 


the front row is this—" Boy! They cer 
aics 


tainly go in lor audio-visual 


around here!” There's more 


than poetry in this! 


Wee also have administrative 
me pains! Whether we like to admit 
it or not. the instructional materials 
program conceived as a whole for the 
school, college or university is rare. 
There are still too many established 
empires and would-be academi 
( wsars administering libraries, audio 
visual departments, radio and_ tele 
vision units, museums, textbook units 
and what have you. There is also 
too much poverty ol imagination as 


well as that of funds. 


The change is coming, however. 
The school library's role as a ma 
terials center has been acknowledged 
if not always practiced by most li 
brarians. A public statement of phi 
losophy was approved in 1956 by the 
American Association of School Li 
statement concern 


. 
prarians. joint 


ing training needs for those who 


administer instructional materials 
programs has been prepared and pub 
lished jointly lor national study by 
a Committee representing school and 
college librarians and audio-visual 
personnel. New standards to be is 
sued in 1960 will. in all probability 
(and for the first time) reler to eval 
uation of the Instructional Materials 
Program of a school and not to eval 
uation of several independent units. 
Not that all units must be combined 
physically, or that personne! must be 
the same. But, as in the case of this 
Workshop. the approach must be 
one ol all divisions working logethes 
lor a common end—i. e. the constant 
improvement of instruction in behall 


ol boys and girls. 
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The change is coming, and thanks 
to Sputnik, as well as some sputter 
niks at Cape Canaveral, the need tor 
change has been dramatized. at least 
in the fields of science and techno- 
logy. Whether we also will re« all 
our general educational 


more pro- 


blems remains to he seen, 


Just for the record, here are a lew 
face us. About ten 
million Americans over 25 years old 
that is. 


they have completed less than live 


statistics which 


are functional illiterates; 
year ol s¢ Nearly one hall ol 
the adult) population has never at 
tended high school. Only six percent 
of American adults, even today, have 
completed a college education. In re 
cent vears, one out of every six 
draftees has been rejected lor lack of 
educational fitness. Less than hall ol 
our children have access to nursery 
or kindergarten schools. Juvenile de 
accidents 


linquency is increasing; 


are more numerous: advancing tech 


more and More 
skills. Schools 


OVOCTCTOW ded: 


nology demands 
knowledge and new 
more 


are more and 


teaching are AY king: more than a 
decade alter we first ac knowledged 
the fact. one-third of the nation is 
still without benelit of recular library 


SerTVice. 


Our formal educational problems 
are severe on all levels and NOW here 
is another kind of evidence. Tm 
thinking of the influence exercised by 
our normal commercial use ol mass 
example, 


media. Advertising. hoy 


either leads us to become com 
pletely cynical, or to develop. an in 
credible svstem of wants. lrustrations 
and values. This is a world in which 
no one today dares take a bath with- 
oul knowing they are protected by the 


Dail-Dail-Dail 


To watch a tele 


hexacholorphine in 
Dail soap that is. 
cast of baseball or a football game 
without consuming sallons of heer, 
notably “fire-brewed” or at the Oppo 
site end of the pole, “trosty finished” 
or at least from “the land ol sky blue 
is virtually unthinkable. And, 


| have 


walter 
in a more nostalgic mood, 


noted with some disappointment the 


declining popularity of our old and 
familiar nursery rhymes. The tunes 
are the same, but the toddler ol today 
hums readily— "Get the beer that's 
light 


lucky” or 


relreshment’” — “light up a 


“pamper, pamper, new 


shampoo”. Our automobiles must be 
longer and lower and always driven 
by the “Tower of Power’ gasoline 
or at least one with the remarkable 
X12 or TCP. 


nobody really 


addition known as 
What this 


knows, but we ve developed a kind of 


means 
alphabet worship and besides, “it 
sounds so very impressive! 


None ol us are wholly immune 


lrom the latent and secondary reac- 


lions, according to students in the 
lield. The other day | went into a 
drug store to get ai pac kage ol cig- 


arettes. Then—a minute later, recov- 
cring mysell, and not happening to 
care lor one brand, | changed the 
request to Hit Parade. Why? Hit 


Parades, ol COUTSe, mild.” 


The mass media have also created 
other problems which do not improve 
our situation. The world of commer- 
cial mass media entertainment is 
peopled with supermen, monsters and 
other It is a world in 
which knidness. sympathy and re- 
gard for human sullering are consid. 
ered weakness. Cunning and shrewd. 
ness are all that count. Cruelty is the 
norm. Some point out it may be true 
that such values have been presented 
in our popular culture down through 
vears and that we have all enjoyed 
some rather blood thirsty expeditions 
in our so-called lairy tales and bed- 
lime stories. But today there is an 
important difference. The mass media 
are omnipresent. You cant really gel 
away from them, even if you serious- 
ly wish to escape. Furthermore, 
human lile, at least in or near large, 
urban centers, is more anonymous 
and less stable. For many living in 
cities, the vicarious thrills provided 
by the sensationalism of the worst 
products of the mass media afford a 
kind of narcotic satisfaction which 
substitutes for substantial experiences 
not so readily found or accessible. 


And like other drug addicts, the con- 
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sumer ol such material gradually 
linds himself less able to enjoy or 


appreciate anything else. 


Take the comic book, for instance. 
These have declined in importance to 
some degree but there are still per- 
haps a billion copies sold each vear, 
You be able to the 


nightmares I had a year or so ago al- 


may imagine 
ler reading several hundred comic 
hooks along with a group of students. 
We bought all that we could find on 
the local stands during the — first 
week of December. We found that 
400 titles 


proximately 12 main types including: 


olf about there were ap- 


Animal Stories. (Lassie) 


Classics. Biblical, ete. (Tom 
Sawyer) 

Crime, Detective (Kerry Drake) 

amily Situation (Blondie) 

Fantasy. mystery (Batman) 


Humor, (Henry, 


Nancy) 


Jungle. | lorror 


nonscnse 


love Romance 
Sports 

Teen age antics 
True Comics 


Wild West 


What values were represented in 
these comic books? What goals were 
held up as models? OF the groups 
we actually examined, — one-third 
stressed crime and horror. One of the 
the 


Analyzing some eighty-seven differ. 


largest groups Was western, 
ent stories in’ this group alone, we 
lound that the main values presented 
were money and other material things. 
romantic love and military duty. ele. 
At the bottom of our list were a lew 


hac 


relerences—more than just in passing 


stories which some signiticant 


—lo ideals ol personal integrity, 


lriendship and the like. 


Of course, the point here is nol 
he against comics as such—that's like 
heing against food. And, of course, 
too much of it can make you. sick. 
The point is rather to be for a bal- 
anced diet—against cultural malnu- 
trition, ib you like. Moderate comic 
10-15% ol the 


child's spare time between the ages 


reading (perhaps 
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of 8 and 13) according to experts pro- 
bably does no harm. And _ there is 
some reliable evidence to show that 
comics, as do other forms of com- 
munication, serve growth needs when 
received in proper doses. Also, there 
is no evidence which | will yel ac- 
cept which proves that comic book 
reading seriously hampers a normal 
child's capacity to read other ma- 
terials well. Rather it seems likely 
that excessive comic book reading is 
a symptom ol poor reading ability or 
more basic psychological difficulties. 
But the value system represented in 
comic books is all to clear and defi 
nite, and it is reinforced in all the 


media. 


In short, | believe that the values 
commonly fostered and rein- 
lorced by too much irresponsible use 
ol our mass media are low, too low 
lor social health. Failing contrary in- 
uence, they are values which may 
gain in acceptance less by virtue ol 
their intrinsic appeals or merits than 
because of their ubiquity and our de 
fault. To quole a talk once given al 
Cooper Union by Hayakawa. 
the stream of advertising, lor exam 
ple. “on the radio. in the mass cir 
the 


papers, is so unending that the young 


culation magazines, in news- 
and relatively inexperienced kid is 
hardly to be blamed if he wonders 
if there is any other kind. He cannot 
help wondering if in any statement 
of value judgements, of enthusiasm. 
of dedication, of inspiration, ete. 
there isn't a catch in it somewhere.” 
Or worse, he may very well accept a 
large proportion of it at face value. 
especially in areas in which he has 
not had direct or contradicting ex 
perience. Frankly, | think he does ac 
cept a great deal of it. and more 
senerally that commercial advertis 
ing and mass media images are 
among the most potent influences in 
develepment of the child's value SVs 
lem, philosophy of life. or whatever 
you want to call it. Adults are not 


A job 


for all education then is to help peo 


exempt, nor are institutions. 


ple to discriminate and recognize 


false values when they are presented, 


and at the same time develop capa- 
city for appreciation of better things. 

Notice | said help youngsters learn 
| did not say we 
We have 


laws which apply to pornography 


to discriminate. 


should “censor or ban.” 


and they should be enforced. But an 
other danger of our time is the fear 
we have of wrong ideas, political, 
economic, social as well as moral. 
We live in a climate of restriction, 
and if | dare to repeat it in Indiana, 
even Robin Hood has been suspect. 
Recently in New York it was Huckle- 
And 


exempt al the state level. 


berry Finn. Illinois is not 


In a free society, our aim cannot 
be restriction. The evils of this out- 
weigh any cures. The answer then 
is education and the development of 
laste by means al 
‘Taste 


listening, taste in viewing films and 


every our com- 


mand. in reading, taste in 
television programs. Do you realize 
that 


more time watching their favorite TV 


many children today spend 
programs than they do in school? 
That more leisure time is spent to 
day on TV than all other communi 


cations media combined ? 


These are challenges to education. 
and in my opinion we are all but 
drowned in the flood which pours 
over us from all sides emannating 
lrom prejudic ed sources in behalf of 
private objectives, objectives which 
may or may not he in the best inter 
ests of those we serve. What thriller 
or old horror movie will the young 
sters you know best see tonight on 
TV? What values will they derive 
from these? How likely is it that the 
will 


make us a nation ol sitters, lookers. 


movies. radio and — television 


and listeners and of do-nothings as 


in Huxley's Brave New World un- 


less we can learn to gel over the 


habit of 


and learn to pick and to choose and 


passively accepting these 


to criticize constructively. 


Those of us especially interested in 
materials for instruction have a job 
to do on two fronts—that on which 
formal learning must take place, and 


in the hattle against other sources 
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less interested in public goals. It's 
a job that is never going to be done 
so long as schools such as the one my 
eight year old daughter attends—still 
spanking new and beautifully fur- 
nished—conceives a program of en- 
richment through the use of films to 
be achieved by the regular showing 
of films on Friday alternoons at two 
p. m., if films hooked six months 
earlier actually arrive. They watch 
the films in a corridor, by the way, 
hee ause there is loo much glass in 
the room and no drapes, simply eX- 
pensive Venetian blinds. The job is 
never going to be done so long as we 
leel that our presentation ol maps is 
complete with a lew flat projections 
on the wall and no clobe to show 
errors in distortion. Neither will the 
gadgeteers and- 


job be done by 


gimmick-conscious specialists who 
lose sight olf the educational end in 
rapture over new 


view In their 


machines. 


Now it isn't possible in any one 
talk to describe our educational task 
completely, but perhaps, I can in the 
time which remains point up some ol 
the kinds of things which may help. 
which can be learned about instruc- 
tional materials and their use. First 
there is a little theory—not unfamiliar 
fo anyone here, but perhaps not re- 
membered recently in relation to 
materials of instruction. Why is if 
that we forget so quickly what we 
have learned in school? Experts on 
learning tell us that we forget when 
what we learn doesn't seem impor- 
tant, because it doesn't seem to be 
related to anything we already 
know. We lorget when we don't see 
clearly exactly what it is that we are 
supposed to learn, and what are the 
important parts. And we also forget 
when we don't have a chance to 
make use of what we have been ask- 


ed to learn. 


The proper use of materials can 
help us to see the significant relation- 
ships between what we learn and 
common experience, and at the same 
time they may raise the level of our 
interest. Also and vicariously, they 


olten enable us to the application of 
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the idea, principle or tool concerned, 
in a setting normally inaccessible. 
Frequently they have an emotional 


quality as well. 


If we had one, for example, I don't 
suppose many of us will ever forget 
our first fishing lesson from Dad, or 
cooking from Mom. Or, at the other 
end of the scale, machine oun drill 
from a tough Marine sergeant. These 
experiences several things in 
common. They employed all or most 
of our senses—they were new and 
they were important to us, thev 
aroused our emotions (or, at least, I 
remember one marine sergeant vivid- 
ly): we had the satisfaction of com- 
pleting the learning (I could take 
that d— Browning machine gun apart 
and put it together again blindfolded 
and fast). Such memories are recol-. 
lections of rich full learning experi- 
ences. We don't forget them. They 
were fresh, creative and marked with 
emotion. This isn't to say that every- 
one needs a machine gun and ser- 


Or to the 


little, we do not say that every class 


geant. transter scene a 
in plane geometry should be taught as 
part of a picnic, on which one learns 
new forms and theorums by using 
paper napkins and sandwiches. But 
we can, through enriching our teach- 
ing through use of appropriate ma- 
terials, move far in the right direc- 
tion of making education more inter- 
clear, important and 


esting, prac- 


tically useful. 


We need to recall what it means 
to learn. We also must know what 
materials can do best and/or most 
efficiently. 


that still projected pictures in the 


For example, we know 


form of slide sets or filmstrips are 


especially useful in presenting a 
series of separate steps or stages in 
an operation such as baking a cake 
or developing a contact print, mak- 
ing a dress or repairing a car. When 
and at 


other times to summarize. the film- 


used to introduce an _ idea 


strip is an efficient low cost means of 
the 


task of comprehension. Or, consider 


partitioning experience to ease 


briefly the motion picture. As with 
other projected materials, it first of 


You 


help seeing it in a darkened room, 


all demands attention. can t 
with brilliant white light coming off 
the screen and moving images flicker- 
ing back and forth—it's hard to be 
distracted by anything else. And, of 
course, the motion picture can pro- 
vide an_ intense experience. If you 
have ever attended a Saturday Mati- 
nee with Johnny aged ten you know 
what | mean—mouth hung open, 
eyes alternately glazed and popping, 
constant motion. Perhaps, a little too 
obviously, the motion picture can 
present meanings involving motion. 
It is true that you might show the 
color and texture of weaving with 
a good slide or colored photo; but 
weaving itself is action, movement. 
We can learn about that action by 
doing it ourselves, by watching a 
real-life demonstration, or by show- 
ing a film. And the film might help 
us to understand it better because of 
its possibilities for close-ups. and 
presenting the workings or hidden 
and_ isolated parts through the use 
Thinking 


about it even a little more leads us to 


of simplified animation. 
realize that the motion picture can 
help us to understand the time factor 
in any operation or series of events; 
it can bring the past and distant in- 
to the classroom, it can magnily or 
reduce moving objects: it is an easily 
reproduced record of an event which 
can. reach large numbers at low cost 
and it can build a common denomi- 
nator of experience al the same time 
that it gives understanding of the re- 
ationships — of things. ideas and 
events and offers a satislying wsthetic 
experience. We need to know what 
media can present. 

We 
term the grammar of non-print media 
“readability”. By 
orammar, I mean the observance of 
tech- 


niques. For example, misuse on TV 


also need to know what I 


as well as their 


proper form and production 
or in the film of cuts, fades and dis- 
solves, long shots, medium and close- 
up views may cause the viewer to 
lose orientation or miss points of 
emphasis and become confused. Vio- 


lation of screen direction, that is the 
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direction of movement across a screen 
changed without showing the event, 
may cause the viewer to interrupt his 
train of thought because of this non- 
sequitur, As for “readability ’—I mean 
here pacing. reference points, familiar 
relerences which 


visual help in 


identification, vocabulary, logical 


low and number of ideas presented, 
Also 


grammar might be classed the appro- 


etc. under the heading of 
priate use of music and sound effects 
in. films, rec ordings, and broadcast 


materials. 


Another kind olf 


need is both practical and economic. 


knowledge we 


What is the range of content repre- 
sented in various media, and what is 
likely to be available in the future. 
For example, until recently few film- 
strips were available on anything but 
technical and more or less scientilic 
subjects. What are recording com- 
panies producing, and what types of 
recorded materials are not vel avail. 
able or must be produced locally? 
The recording and not the written 
transcript by the way is the official 
record of UN sessions. Why? Be- 
cause recordings carry the nuances 
inflexion, 


of meaning created hy 


pitch and pronunciation. 


What are the circumstances under 
best 


and what is the normal human re- 


which materials can be used, 


sponse to such presentations ? In 
short, what are the findings of re- 
search regarding instructional mate- 


What are the effects 


values of color Vs. black and white ? 


rials? and 
When is it best to use a photograph 
and when the abbreviated drawing 
or sketch? How do people look at pic- 
tures? Guy T. Buswell told us about 
this some years ago, but how much 
account are we taking today of what 
he found in our preparation and 
selection of book illustrations, charts, 


graphs. maps, etc. ? 


Do we learn as much from TV as 
from a live presentation given equi- 
skills The 
answers from New York University. 
Penn State. The Navy. as well as 


Purdue. show definitely that we do. 


valent teaching 7 
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We may come to hate the experi- 
TV 


tion, but apparently we learn, by all 


ence olf closed-circuit instruc- 


the testing methods vel devised. 
Parenthetically, it should be added 
that recent studies of the effects of 
TV on reading show that while there 
may be some decline at first, in the 
long run it appears to be a stimulant. 
Studies in this field are continuing, 
but evidence cathered to date still 
supports this view. 

Well. these are just some of the 
kinds of knowledge we should ac- 
\s vet | have said little or 


nothing about costs, or skills, or the 


quire. 


importance of taking into account 
for presentation of educational mate- 
rials the normal habits of media con- 
sumption outside of school hours. 
Please add to this the vital impor- 
tance ol capitalizing upon outside 
with all the 


which are 


experience media of 


communication, inform- 
ing and educating us whether we 

like it or not. We can use the 


article. book. movies or TV show as 


good 


a springboard to the best kind of in 
struction. In some cases the expert. 
ence should be brought directly to 
the school itself. The social studies 
teacher whose lesson plan is too full 
to allow the youngsters she teaches 
to live history as well as read about 
it (live perhaps through eye-witness 
TV accounts of the U. N. Sessions, 
or Senate hearings) may be denying 
the significance of the thing which 
actually TV does best—open a win 
dow on the world. The daily news- 
the 


along with a text from Ginn and 


paper belongs in classroom 
Company. OF course, both must be 
well chosen, and wisely used for 


sound educational purposes. 


One of the things which bothers 
me about television is the fact that 
sO frequently instead of imparting 
information, some of the serious as- 


pects of our way of life are given 


spectacular treatment. For in- 
stance. each fall at the time of our 
elections. commentators across the 


nation report the returns tabulated 
by Univae and an army of indivi- 


duals. Rather quickly, whether justi- 


lied or not, one of the most vital pro- 
cesses in democracy hecomes a gi 
vantlic guessing game, a spectacle, a 
“fight to the finish’. We 


the news of election re- 


dramatic 
all want 
turns—no matter how they go. But is 
the spectacular treatment they get 
today. alter the fashion of reporting 
an Olympian sporting event or the 
Speedway race at Indianapolis, is 
this really conducive to much. seri- 
OUSs thought about elections and their 
signilicance? Or is it just possible 
that 


may degenerate a little as a result! 


our thinking about elections 
1 don't know. I'm just asking you. 
Like millions of other | enjoy the 
But 
Could it be handled in better ways / 
And 
our children to see more accurately 


And 


distortion or 


shows. sometimes | wonder. 


might not our teachers help 


what is really happening? 


what about outright 
editorial omissions. again to use [TV 
illustrations? For instance, the fact 
TV a 


locus 


thal on zoomar lens (con 


stant lens which appears to 
zoom down for close-ups) cannot be 
used in a baseball game to show 
whal happens when a player gets on 


hase. If the did 


actually see the play he might too 


viewer at home 
olten disagree with an umpire s de 


cision. 


Consider this—a thorough study 


was done of the TV coverage ol 
NlacArthur's 
tain city. The TV scene showed a 
The 
lound to have been a small crowd— 
and hardly even a crowd at that. 
TN didn't reveal this.—Why? Not 


sulliciently exciting! child 


appearance in cer- 


milling mass. actuality was 


needs 
help lrom teachers to get his out 
side world in true perspective as 
well as the world inside the school 


building. 


Ido you see a little more clearly 


now, what weve been getting at? 
Why this workshop 7 Why so much 
emphasis on materials and all of the 


kinds of 


required to use them? 


various materials and the 
equipment 
Why the resource unit was required 
as a project instead of a flew library 


references and proc edures. Why we 
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have spent so much time and money 
lrying to help you get better ac- 
different 


kinds of teaching aids and devices 


quainted with as many 
as one week has allowed—some of 
which we have had a long time, and 
some of which are yet to come. Why 
one cant talk intelligently about a 
reading program as such unless he 
takes fully into account the many 
other ways we are informed, in- 
fluenced, educated in the school and 
outside of it, by all the media of 
communication and by life experi- 
ence? In one of the early workshop 
sessions we heard it said that too 


much education has far too long pre- 


ceeded blindly, as in the case of the 

six men from Industan who were 
(in the words of John Godfrey 
Saxe) ! 


To learning much inclined 
Who went to see the elephant 
Though all of them were blind 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 


And you remember how the first 
man touching the side of the ele- 
phant found it very like a wall: the 
second touching a tusk, said it's like 
a spear; the third feels the trunk and 


reports, it's very like a snake; the 


She Geaching Materials Center 


A Case Report 


THELMA BIRD, Librarian, Teaching Materials Center 
indiana State Teachers College Library 


A major change in the philosophy 
ol school and college librarianship 
has been developed since the early 
1940's. One product of this change 
has been a growing acceptance of the 
center idea. The task of a 
defined 


make available books and 


materials 


materials center is as fol- 
lows: to 
other printed materials as well as all 
types of audio-visual aids which can 
be used for the enrichment of the 
curriculum; materials for planning 
and development as well as for use 
in classroom situations. “A library 
becomes a real materials center only 
when it represents in its services the 
instructional ma- 


whole range of 


ierials, equipment and resources 


needed by the school.”? 


TMIC) Aims STAFF 


The Teachings Materials Center 
at Indiana State Teachers College 
was established in 1955. It was de- 
signed as a library-laboratory both 
1Florida, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The Materials Center. (Bulletin No. 22C) 
n. d. 
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lor students and faculty and was al- 
so planned to serve general campus 
needs for provision of cultural and 
recreational materials including re- 
cordings, radio and_ television  pro- 
grams, art prints etc., as well as ma- 
terials used for study in the teacher 


education program. 


Within the ISTC Library, the 
Teaching Materials Center is con- 
sidered a special department of the 
library comparable to the relerence 
and catalog departments. The Cent- 
er houses a unique collection of ma- 
terials and offers many special ser- 
vices to individuals informal 
groups as well as classes. TMC job 
those 


which appear in a publication isued 


descriptions are based on 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion, “Classification and Pay Plans 
lor Libraries in Institution of Higher 


education.” 


Some Basic Questions 
Anp ANSWERS 


The Center was first opened on a 


full-time basis in 1955. At that time 


neck was like a tree: the arm was 
like a fan: and the tail was like a 


rope— 


And so these men of Industan 

Disputed loud and long. 

Each in his own opinion 

Exceeding stiff and strong 

Though each was partly in the 
right 

And all were in the wrong. 


We can't afford to go on being 
wrong in education... | believe the 
road we should take is more clear- 
ly marked in the field of instructional 


materials. 


a number of major decisions had to 
be made concerning the responsibili- 
ties of the Center and its organiza 
tion of materials. The paragraphs 
this 


hold special interest for those now 


which follow in section may 
facing the task of organizing a ma 


terials center. 


The 


answered by TMC personnel con- 


lirst major questions to be 
cerned the organization of collections 
and the methods by which materials 
should be classed and cataloged. An 
inventory was completed identilying 
the 


Center and those housed in other parts 


materials already housed in 


of the library which might be part of 
TMC Next, the staff 


considered the question of how to 


collections. 


make these materials available for 


maximum ease of location and use. 
Basic asked 


answered. For example, which ma- 


questions were and 
terials would be fully cataloged in 
the 


Which materials should be process- 


central catalog department? 
ed superticially in the Center by 
members of the TMC _ staff? What 
classification system would be most 
appropriate lor use with the broad 
variety of materials to be represented 
including books and other printed 
materials, audio-visual aids, record- 
ings, tape recordings, filmstrips, 
slides and art prints? If a separate 


system were used by TMC, what el- 
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fect might this have on relationships 
between TMC collections and those 
in other parts ol the ISTC. Library. 


The decision on classification was 
made in lavor ol the Dewey Decimal 
System. There a subject authority 
catalog was established for those 
materials housed in vertical files. ice. 
pamphlets, work units, resource 
units, posters, pictures, ete. Addi- 
ional cards were made for exhibits, 
models, specimens and other special 


materials housed by the center. 


ln some institutions curriculum bul- 
letins are normally treated as books 
and as such are catalogued fully. 
TMC decided that it would be more 
economical to have its own staff pro- 
cess materials of this kind. and a 
plan was developed whereby each 
bulletin could be identified with a 
large subject field, e.g. social studies, 
language arts, general elementary. 
etc. Main and subject entry cards 
were typed for the main catalog. Each 
bulletin was marked with a special 
symbol denoting subject and was as- 
signed a location number. All bul- 
letins were stored in vertical file cabi- 
nets alphabetically according to sub- 
ject and then by number. The subject 
catalog then served as a_ shelf list 


for these bulletins. 


Because all the materials in the 
TMC belonged to a special collec- 
tion, as distinguished from =more 
general collections in the library, each 
type ol material was assigned an 
appropriate symbol. Thus - was 
assigned to textbooks; TN] was stam- 
ped on other materials including 
hooks which were received and pro- 
cessed for the Center; Pamphlets 

“Teaching Mlater- 
Pamphlet File”; and 


maps, lilmstrips and slides were pro- 


were stamped 


ials Center 


cessed in similar fashion and placed 
in shelf-list order in special cabinets 


and trays. 


To insure a cross media approach, 
the interliling of catalog cards for 
various types of materials was estab- 
lished as a policy from the beginning. 
Cards representing books and film- 


strips were also interfiled. And, al- 


October, 1958 


Students use facilities of the Teaching Materials Center 


though other materials are still for 
the most part represented by cards 
lilea according to form, it is planned 
that all materials will eventually be 


recorded in a single central file. 


TMC materials include a number 
of items which can only be used with 
special equipment. Accordingly, a 
special budget and space allowance 
were authorized for the purchase and 
location of play-back units for record- 
ings and tapes, filmstrips, slide and 
motion picture projectors. Special 
cabinets were purchased for the stor- 
age ol filmstrips, slides, pamphlets, 
bulletins. art prints, maps and over- 
sized posters. Other equipment was 
obtained for the preparation and 
mounting of prints and photographs 
including a paper cutter and dry- 
mount press as well as an adequate 
supply of special papers and wall- 
board. These TMC equipment items 
were housed in small workrooms ad- 
jacent to the reading areas. Facilities 
were also provided for listening to 
recordings and radio programs and 
for viewing closed - circuit television 


programs. 


SELECTION CRITERIA AND 


The chief criteria employed in the 


selection of TMC materials are based 
upon current trends and develop 
ments in the school curriculum and 
basic aims of education. Because of 
the way its resources are used, when 
ever possible TMC materials must be 
those most recently published. All 
who use the center are invited to 
make recommendations for new ma 
terials which should be added and 
members of the ISTC faculty play 
a vital role in the suggestion of new 
materials which hold present or ulti 
mate value for students, student 


vroups and classes. 


The most basic tools used in the 
selection process include the H.W. 
Wilson Publications (e.g. Children’s 
Catalog, Standard Catalog lor High 
School Libraries, Filmstrip Guide, 
ete.), publications issued by the 
American Library Association, cur 
rent periodicals, publishers catalogs 
and brochures, equipment catalogs, 
pamphlets listing sources, and what 
seems to be an almost unlimited num 
ber of lists of sources of free and in 
expensive materials. The selection 
process at TNIC is a major and con 
stant struggle to keep abreast of the 
tide of new publications as well as 


replacement of older items in all 
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subject fields of interest to educators 
and in all forms from brochures to 
film. 

In addition to keeping up-to-date 
in the purchase of new materials and 
the TMC stall is 


responsible lor developing its collec- 


standard Ww orks, 


lions to include an unusually broad 
range of materials intended to  pro- 
mote social, emotional, cultural, in- 
tellectual and physical development. 
Materials must regularly be acquired 
which represent those used in the 
field to meet the needs of slow, aver- 
age and superior students. And spe- 
cial attention must also be given to 
use in. the 


materials intended for 


planning of curricula. . 


With the exception of motion pic- 
tures, TMC collections now include 
a sampling of all types of recom 
aids — text 


mended instructional 


books, 
young people, models, maps, slides, 


(disk 


scriptions, exhibits, pamphelts, cur 


literature for children and 


recordings and tape), tran 


riculum bulletins. units of work, 


charts, graphs and many other 
spec ialized types ol materials. Among 
TMC spec ial collections organized 
for students and faculty are those 
set up for students in home econo 
mics and nutrition classes. Another 
special TMC collection includes mate 
rials written for student teachers and 
those concerned with supervision.. A 
recent survey made by TMC ol all 
educational institutions having cur 
rent plans lor teacher education pro 
grams was designed to locate hand- 
books and evaluation forms ol use to 
both supervising and student teach 
ers. Responses obtained from institu 
lions isuing such materials was ex- 
cellent, and now the TMC collec. 
hooks for the 
Vising teacher, the student-teacher, 


as well as AST Yearbooks and AST 


bulletins. There are also. of course. 


tion includes super 


many examples of handbooks in the 
TMC files which have been found 
uselul in the student-teaching pro- 


grams olfered by ISTC. 
TMC Services 


The chief services ollered by 
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Center Can be desc ribed under two 


main headings. First, there are those 


;, provided for students and faculty in 


the Division of Teaching, and se 
ond, those ol general interest to the 


college as a whole. 


Among special services provided 
by TMC are the storage ol record- 
ings and of musical scores for the 
Music department. Slides, filmstrips, 
and art prints are housed and distri 
buted for the Department of Art. Re- 
cordings and lilmstrips have been ac- 
quired and are circulated for the 
English Department. Art prints are 
loaned by TMC for use in dormi- 
tory rooms and in ollices. Some spe 
cial service is also extended to visit- 
ing teachers and school administra- 
tors who wish assistance in the re- 
vision of curricula. development ol 
new report lorms, records and school 
handbooks. Informal groups and 
classes are invited to use TMC facili- 
ties and its rooms for discusion, lis- 
lening and viewing. Students in test- 
ing and measurement classes are 
helped in the use of test files and 
other sources of information concern 
ing modern testing methods. TMC 
librarians also aid students in basic 
helping 
the 


many and valuable kinds of intor 


courses in education by 


them to become familiar with 


mation which are contained in re- 
bulle 


tins so that units of work can be de 


source units and = curriculum 
veloped for hypothetical situations. 
Students in the methods courses re- 
ceive special help in working in vari 
OUS subject lields and in the use ol 


standard library selection tools. 


Seminar groups, both in elemen- 
tary and secondary education, use 
TMC materials and services for the 
collection and = coordination of all 
types ol materials used in their stu- 
dent teaching programs. Radio. TV 
and Theater Groups supplement de- 
partmental resources through use ol 
TMC facilities and collections. Oc- 
casionally small groups ol children 
and young people are brought to the 
Center lor classes in library orienta- 


lion. 


In addition to providing a wide 
variety of materials and the equip- 
ment required for their use, general 
and special library services, and con- 
aid on 


sultant the availability ol 


materials and methods and tech- 


niques flor utilization, in recent 
months the Center has also served 
as an outlet for local broadcasting. 


One 
broadcast three times weekly. Regular 


series ol recorded music was 
listening hours have included a series 
called “The Spoken Word” (dra- 
matic readings from children’s litera- 
iure, discussion, debates, interviews 
and conterence reports). The. Cen- 
ter offers film showings weekly and 
makes its preview facilities available 
to all members of the ISTC faculty. 


Looking ahead to probable ad- 
vances to the production and utiliza- 
tion of audio-visual materials on the 
campus, special equipment was de- 
signed to permit eventual coordina 
tion ol the library. radio and TV pro 
closed-circuit 


by means ol 


cables linking building to building 
the 


of 
IO © ese 
| r lin | yr nt 


across 


will be 


plans. lo monitor all programs pro- 


campus. l-ventually, il 


duced at any point on the campus 
and channel it out to library rooms 
as well as to campus « lasses. At pre- 
allord 


program. 


sent. two channels (which 


simultaneous or separate 


ming) are used to distribute pro- 
oram material to any ol eight mont- 
toring points within the ISTC libra 


ry. 


Current Work ano 


In recent months, TMC has been 
Irving to obtain more school publica 
tions—i.e. handbooks for administra- 
tors, teachers, students; school pub 
lications: annual reports; report cards 
and cumulative records. A request is 
now being addressed to public 
schools serving cities of 10,000 pop. 
and above. Since so many of the stu- 
dents who oraduate ISTC go 
first to positions in Indiana, initial 
contacts for the project have been 
sought with school systems in Indi- 


ana. 


In addition to collections already 
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named, there is a smal] but growing 
TMC reference collection which in- 
cludes both major and less well- 
known. selection tools, catalogs of 
audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment, catalogs of free and inexpen- 
sive materials, subject bibliographies, 
and encyclopedias for children and 
young people. Sample textbooks are 
chiefly those which have appeared 
on lists approved by State authorities, 
although heavy use is made of them 
by students enrolled in methods 
courses and by student teachers. The 
textbook budget of TMC is very low. 
Fortunately, most publishers have 
been generous in making available 
copies of textbooks for students 


examination and use. 


Curriculum bulletins are among 
the most difficult of materials to ac- 
quire. Even though surveys can be 
made annually ol publications issued 
by state departments of education 
and city boards, lists are usually out 
of date and materials are frequently 
out of print. This has been true, for 
example, even olf the most recent bul- 
letins listed in publications issued by 
the Association ol Supervision and 
Curriculum and those referred to by 
the Education Index. TMC _ proce. 
dure, therefore, now calls for in- 
dividual contacts to locate bulletins 
suitable for purchase and set up 
methods of reimbursement for ac- 


quisitions. 


The TMC collection of recordings 
is growing rapidly and includes a 
wide variety of materials of both 
musical and non-musical character. 
There is no single reliable up-to-date 
source which gives annotations and 
evaluations of recorded matetrials 
and so TMC librarians rely heavily 
upon “Children’s Record Reviews”, 
one of the newest aids which began 
its publication in 1957. CRR  pre- 
sents lengthy and critical reviews ol 
all classes of recordings suitable for 
use on the upper elementary level. 
TMC also relies upon catalogs and 
lists issued regularly by the Child- 
ren s Reading Service, RCA Victor. 
Educational Record Sales, Educa- 
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tion Services. and Columbia Re- 
cords. 


Current periodicals are scanned as 
they arrive. The vertical file in TMC 
has a rapidly growing collection of 
free and inexpensive pamphlets, pic- 
tures, posters, maps and postcards. 
These materials cannot always he 
selected in terms of immediate con- 
tributions they will make, but they 
are acquired in light of probable fu- 
ture values. For help in making selec- 
tions of such material, TMC libra- 
rians have found valuable a new 
pamphlet published by the American 
Asociation of School Administrators 
entitled “Choosing Free Mlaterials 
for Use in the Schools.” Because 
the collections of vertical file mate- 
rial must be kept up-to-date or be 
expanded beyond reason, IMC 
librarians constantly weed the col 
lection and revise the subject autho- 
rity catalog maintaining only the 
most appropriate —relerences and 


cross-references to materials. 


Editions of textbooks which have 
been superceded are withdrawn from 
the shelves as soon as the new edi- 
tions have been received. Curriculum 
bulletins are withdrawn from the files 
annually, although some older issues 
may be retained in the ISTC library 
as part of the research collections 


used by graduate students. 


A Brier ApprRAIsAL 


The rapid growth and develop- 
ment of the Teaching Nlaterials 
Center has been gratilying. An in- 
creasing number of inquiries have 
been made by personnel in other 
school systems and colleges who are 
now thinking in terms of establish- 
ing a teaching materials center. 
TMC librarians are often invited to 
serve as consultants in the planning 


of such centers. 


Of special interest to TMC visi- 
tors have been such questions as 
these: What types of materials are 
acquired? What are the sources 
most frequently used in selecting 
new materials? How are the materials 


organized and how are they admini. 


stered? What amounts of money are 
needed for a reasonable budget? 
Ete. 


The present circulation olf TMC 
materials does not by any means rep- 
resent the actual quantity of ma. 
terials used in and out of the depart- 
ment, although circulation records 
show an increase ol sixty-seven per- 
cent in three years and regular attend- 
ance in the center has nearly doubled. 
These measures may indicate to some 
extent the interest of the faculty and 
ISTC administration who, through 
the Teaching Materials Center, hope 
to provide for their students all of 
the instructional materials which can 
help to give both depth and breadth 
to an understanding of basic con- 
cepts resouces applicable in 


teaching. 


Obviously, a teaching materials 
center is not the least expensive de- 
partment which might be established 
in a college library. But, in terms ol 
the program to be served and the re- 
sults observed at ITSC to date, even 
a very conservative estimation ol re 
sults would show that it provides a 
unique form olf enriched library ser 


vice al relatively low cost. 


Teaching Materials and 
Workshop Equipment 


(Continued from page 3) 


ducted by Russell NIeDougal and 
his stall. These A-V sessions were de- 
signed to introduce the range ol 
audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment, and their use in education. 
Tinie was given over lor individual 
and group practice with equipment 
as well as a tour of the Audio-visual 
Center. The Radio-TV sessions 
were led by Dr. Clarence Morgan. 
assisted by Mr. James R. Boyle and 
several members of the Radio-TV 
Center stall. This meeting included 
an informal lecture on the functions 
and purposes ol television in the edu- 


cational curriculum, a demenstra- 
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tion of the way in which specilic 


materials might be used from a 


and a 
tour of ISTC. studio facilities. 


Levant hing materials center, 


Ir. Philip lewis, director of the 
Materials for 


the Chicago Public Schools, was a 


Bureau of Instruction 
spec ial Workshop guest and the ban 
quet speaker. Invited to give partici- 
look the )r. 


Lewis stressed the key roles which 


pants a into huture, 
many new types olf audio, lilmed and 
TV materials would play in the fu- 
ture of education. He charged all 
teachers of tomorrow with personal 
responsibility lor seeing that wise and 
more ellective use is made of all ol 
the resources available. Another pres 
entation which contributed much to 
the richness of the Workshop oller- 
ing was a panel session in which all 
the stall 


invited to individual 


members olf participating 


were state 
points of view and oller predictions 
ol things to come in their own fields 
as well as answer questions from the 
floor. Those attending the workshop 
were also gratelul to Dean Richard 
Thurslield, who ata welcoming 
luncheon held on Monday, June 9, 
had set the tone of the workshop in 


a brief intormal address. 


One conclusion regarding Work- 
shop values might be drawn from the 
outstanding cooperation received trom 
all ISTC departments and stall mem 
bers. Planned for teachers and school 
librarians, the Workshop was the co- 
operative product of all campus de- 
partments having a direct prolession- 
al interest in materials and methods 
of instruction. Finally, the Work- 
shop was sponsored by and conduct- 
ed in the Teaching Materials Cen- 
ter itself a unique facility which has 
stirred some national interest. For all 
these reasons, it is believed that the 
Workshop kind of 


landmark training effort in develop- 


represented a 


ment of the instructional materials ap- 
proach, the development of school 
librarianship, and encouragement for 
use of the resource unit method in 
leac hing. All credit for this belongs 
to those at ISTC who first conceived 


the idea of having such a workshop. 
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IN ConcLUSION 


In the spring of 1958, a major poli- 
cy sltatetment was authorized lor pub- 
lication by the American Association 
ol School Librarians and by the De- 
partment ol Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. This statement included several 


paragraphs regarding training, exper 


ience and knowledge essential for the 


professional education of instructional 
materials specialists. The statement 


reads in part as follows: 


Instructional materials specialists— 
“should have course work and 
in-service experience in the follow- 
ing areas relating directly to the 
nature and ellective use of materi- 
als: (a) analysis of instructional 
materials and their nature and con- 
tents; (b) methods of selecting ancl 
evaluating materials through study 
of individual media as well as 
through cross-media study by cur- 
riculum unit or grade level: (c) uti- 
lization of materials; (b) produc- 
instructional 


tion ol appropriate 


materials, including laboratory 
work with specilic media: (e) pro- 


cesses for the organization and the 


maintenance of materials and 


equipment. .. 


The Teaching Materials and Equip. 
ment Workshop ollered by Indiana 
State Teachers College was planned 
and conducted to help school librar- 


look 


achievement of some of the objec- 


ians and teachers toward 


lives stated above, objectives which 


‘now officially represent the goals of 


several professional groups of educa- 
tors most immediately concerned with 
materials of instruction and which 
have been identified as having a 


primary tmportance by the National 


. Defense Education Act of 1958. 


(The consultants are deeply grale- 
ful to administrative olficers of Ind- 
iana State Teachers College. mem- 
bers of the participating faculty, 


and to all participants for the priv- 


ilege they enjoyed in offering The 
Teaching Materials and Equip 
ment Workshop. The Workshop 
was unique in its breadth of ap 
proach and the scope ol its presen- 
tation. Both factors reflect the im- 
aginalion and enterprise of ISTC 
and most especially of those who 
regularly plan and administer the 
work ol the Teaching Nlaterials 
Center.) 
—C.W5S., AL. 


Book Reviews 


Dull, Annis. “Longer flight:” a 
family grows up with books. New 
York. Viking, 1956. 

Anyone who has read the author's 
title Wings. 


which concerns a lamily s pleasures 


earlier “Bequest ol 
with books. will turn to this with 
eagerness flor this book is in reality 
a continuation of the first. dealing 


with the children several years older. 


The twelve chapters written by a 
mother concerning the reading of a 
son and daughter have been written 
the 


years 1940-1955, and are not arrang- 


at irregular intervals, during 


ed in the order of their production. 


Beginning with the first chaptes 
one is lascinated with the beauty ol 
expression and poetic reality of Mrs. 
Dull as she sets lorth her philosophy. 
the place olf books in family living. 
Today with the need as never before 
to develop such inner strength that 
come whal may there is no need to 
be alraid, she points to the fact that 
books have helped in countless ways 
lo amplily and consolidate the values 
tried to establish for her 


she has 


children. Fler enumeration of what 
books do for one, even quite little 
people were: lo stimulate thought 
release imagination; to deepen 
the sense ol beauty and sense of hu 
mor and the sense of wonder: to en 
large the sympathies, lo increase un- 


derstanding of human emotion and 
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human behavior; to demonstrate the 
operation of moral principles that 
give rise to the distinction between 
right and wrong in human conduct. 
With this in mind the books read in 
this family served as a spontaneous 
reinforcement of the parent's efforts 
to instill the rules that all the days of 
their years would bring the blessings 
of inner peace and good human re- 
lations. 


In the discussion of young people's 
reading in the chapter “Spinster of 
this parish”, answers are made to 
such questions as, “When should a 
boy or girl begin to read adult 
books?” and “What adult books are 
suitable for adolescents to read?” 
The recommendation of history and 
biography is heartening as well as 
the disregard lor novels written 
especially lor young people that fol- 
low an unrealistic pattern of sweet- 
ness and light and as a lilteen-year- 
old declared, “Even at my age | 


know it's too sood to be true.” 


Life in a Looking Glass is the 
chapter describing the introduction 
of the theatre to the daughter. and 
later to the son. These children de- 
rived from the theatre not only pre- 
sent’ pleasure and happy remem. 
brance but also exercise of imagina- 
tion, love of beautiful language 
beautifully spoken, appreciation ol 
expressive movement. knowledge ol 
drama as living literature and as so 
well expressed by the daughter, “It's 


magic. Just pure magic. 


The charming description of the 
young sons first’ great adventure 
with Paddle-to the-Sea which led to 
many adventures by boat and train 
and much knowledge about countries 
and people shows the capacity that 
hoys and girls have for losing them- 
selves in the reality of their books, 
and for taking as their own the ex 


perience they read about. 


There is not a more challenging 
chapter than Seeing is Believing. in 
which the author recounts the joy ol 
taking the youngsters to \Nluseums 
and making each a truly rewarding 


experience. Her listing of the beau- 
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ly found in Museums includes: the 
beauty of human greatness and ol 
human simplicity; the beauty of 
variely in human nature; beauty in 
ships. aircraft, machines by which 
man extends its physical horizons: 
beauty in what has been discouraged 
about the development of plant and 


animal life. 


Gather Ye Rosebuds is a delight- 
ful discussion of anthologies and the 
joy found in reading poetry, bringing 
not only single poems, but poets and 
poetry into the lives of those who 


read. 


The Dults wanted their children to 
enjoy the Bible spontaneously and 
independently for its own sake, from 
the very beginning of their com- 
panionship with it and in The Child 
rens Bible they seem to have suc- 
ceeded in cultivating in them the 
knowledge and appreciation that led 
to deep personal pleasure and in- 
spiration as well as giving them the 
realization that the Bible is a library 
of books “as large and wise as the 


world itself.” 


Chapters dealing with myths and 
legends and religions of the world, 
the classics. Lamb's tales as an intro- 
duction to Shakespeare—olfer fasci- 
nating ‘bits of information gained 
lrom experience in the family s read. 


ing. 


Librarians should revel in chapter 
leven, Accept the Universe, which 
is a salute to the children's and 


young people's librarians. 


The appendix contains lists of 
books mentioned in the various 
chapters with a few additions—books 
of interest connection with the 
topics discussed. This comprises a 
very valuable bibliography olf child- 
ren's books and books about child- 
ren's reading, which is particularly 
valuable to parents, teachers and 


librarians. 


Nelle MceCalla 
Associate Prof., L.. S. 


Working With Student Teachers. 
By Florence B. Stratemeyer and 
Nlargaret Lindsey. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1958. 
pp 487, $4.75. 


The authors of this book are pro- 
lessors of education at Teachers Col- 
lege. Columbia University, and are 
recognized authorities in the area ol 
teacher education and student teach- 
ing. This is a volume for which there 


has heen a real need. 


The book is in two parts: Part I, 
‘nderstanding the Setting ol Teach- 
er Education, and Part Il. Guiding 
the Student Teacher in the Range ol 
the Teachers Work. Part | deals 
with the importance of the supervis- 
ing teacher, the need for effective 
teachers, the need for understanding 
the student teacher as a learner in 
college. and the supervising teacher s 
relationship with the college. Part I 
has as its purpose assisting the super- 
vVising teacher in guiding the student 
teacher as he attempts to understand. 
and participate in, the various activi- 


ties in which teachers engage. 


Only those topics are discussed 
which seem to be directly related to 
the needs of those who seek to guide 
the srowth of effective teachers. The 
chapters on “The Total Teacher 
Education Program.’ “Guiding the 
Student in Dealing With the Range 
of a Teachers Activities,” and 
“Guiding Your Student in the Tran- 
sition from College Student to Mem- 
ber of the Profession” seem especial 


ly valuable. 


This is a helpful book for all 
who work in the field of teacher edu- 
cation but especially for those who 
work with student teachers. It should 
be of real value to the supervising 
teacher as he works with student 
teachers throughout the school year, 
or as a text or resource book for use 
in a course designed for supervising 


teachers. 


dear NI. Tanruther 
Director, laboratory Experiences 
on Elementary Level, 
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